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Editor’s Note 


There have been a number of suggestions that the Editor 
devote a page in each issue to his own devices. Hitherto he has 
not done so, believing that expressions of editorial opinion have 
no place in a publication of the character to which the Bulletin 
pretends. 

Yet these are not ordinary times and the problems which 
they impose upon us are not to be met by ordinary measures. 
Even a journal professing a learned and impartial dignity must 
forego its seclusion and make public declaration of the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. If we now fail to take sides, if we 
fail to relinquish our idealistic relativisms, then we fail in our 
duty as educators. 

We may well ask ourselves whether we have done our duty 
even adequately in the past. Why have we wished to be counted 
among the underpaid and often despised band of teachers? To 
suggest answers here might well offend our own sensibilities. Cer- 
tainly we have not chosen the profession merely because we like 
History or Mathematics or English Grammar. 

Our sphere is larger. It is time that we re-examined our minds 
and souls to rediscover that sphere. It is long since time that we 
arrived at a common and an American definition and practice of 
education, one which would repair the damage caused by our 
past indifference and smallness, our stupidities and our irrelevant 
feuds. We have only to look about us to see our faults reflected 
in those who have passed through our schools—confused, un- 
imaginative, materialistic, selfish, unprepared for the challenge of 
creeds which faces us. 

The teaching profession is not a dishonorable one. It is equally 
not one particularly respected by the adult community. What 
great and good accomplishments there have been have been swal- 
lowed by the produce of our negligences. We must assume that 
place of leadership within the community for which we are 
theoretically prepared, providing for the community sound 
foundations of knowledge and realistic and straightforward 
thinking. 

We must recollect that the end of education is not History or 
Mathematics or English Grammar, but sure knowledge of our- 
selves and of our relationship to others. We must, in sum, teach 
citizenship in the best sense. We must teach charity, we must 
decry all malice. We must teach that if we can not get along 
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with others, then there is no peace on earth: intolerance, bigotry, 
suppression have no place in our lives. At the same time we must 
teach that our strength as a nation lies in a bold statement of 
the truest American ideals and a firm conviction in them. Appease- 
ment of wrong will result in victory of wrong. We must once 
again make democracy revolutionary, a living and a militant 
creed. 

To some these sentiments may appear dull and unexciting. But 
too often the old and true sound trite. It is the new and false 
which are bewitching and which seduce us intellectually. Re- 
affirmation of the American Faith will result in the ultimate de- 
feat of the lies of our enemies. Faithful fulfillment of our obliga- 
tions will result in greatness. 


The Winter Meeting 


The winter meeting of the New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers was held at Boston University on December 2, 
in conjunction with the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Warren O. Ault, Professor of History at Boston University, 
presided at the morning General Session. “The National Security 
Act: A Critical Appraisal” was the topic of the chief address, 
delivered by William Yandel Elliot, Professor of Government at 
Harvard. Professor Elliot opened by stating that the McCarran, 
or National Security, Act should more properly be termed the 
‘Internal Security Act.’ He then reviewed the accumulated 
evidence which demonstrates beyond doubt that Communists in 
this country are the traitorous, blind servants of the govern- 
ment at Moscow. Social scientists, and all teachers in all fields, 
must nerve themselves to find ways of excluding from the academic 
profession men and women who are members of the Communist 
Party: no one who surrenders his intellectual integrity and his 
will to the absolute discipline of a foreign, hostile power can 
live up to the obligations — the steadfast pursuit of truth and 
the tolerance of diverse views—of the teacher in a liberal 
society. 

Professor Elliot declared, however, that the Act is defective 
in a number of its provisions and apt to be unenforceable in 


its chief intent. The registration provisions in the law are not 


the best methods of rendering Communists within the United 
States ineffective; the all-inclusive prohibition of entry into 
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this country of foreigners who in the past were adherents of 
any type of totalitarianism, irrespective of a later, sincere 
conversion to a faith in democracy, is not only embarrassing 
to the United Nations and the State Department, but also 
deprives the United States of the indispensable services of 
individuals whose technical knowledge of the tactics and pur- 
poses of the Soviet regime or of other totalitarian regimes is 
invaluable to us. 

After Professor Eliott’s speech Lewis Wiggin spoke on the 
policy and the problems of The New England Social Studies 
Bulletin. 

Over one hundred members of the Association attended the 
session for school faculties*, meeting to discuss “What the 
Schools Can Do To Strengthen Democracy at Home.” Mr. A. 
Imrie Dixon of the Melrose High School headed the panel, which 
included Professor George F. Ahearne of Teachers College, 
Boston, Donald B. Cole of Phillips Exeter Academy, Richard T. 
Flood of Noble and Greenough School, Henry P. Goodwin of the 
New Britain High School, and Professor Elizabeth T. Hale of 
State Teachers College, Castleton, Vermont. 

The subject was by no means new. But, as the Chairman pointed 
out, the problem is a continuing challenge to everyone who be- 
lieves in our way of living. Repeated meetings focus attention 
on that fact and are reminders that everyone has a responsi- 
bility in the idealogical war which we wage today. 

Discussion touched on many aspects of the question. Mr. Good- 
win believed that education faces a real challenge in training 
children of inferior mental ability for life in a democracy, children 
for the most part from families in the lower income bracket who 
have come to expect much from their community and government 
without offering a proper return. Professor Hale continued the 
same thought by asking what the schools are doing to make chil- 
dren realize that democracy carries with it responsibility. She 
feared that children are not learning sufficient discipline, which 
in turn affects their sense of responsibility. Democracy requires 
consideration of the other person. The panel as a whole felt 
strongly that schools should give greater emphasis to the 
individual’s responsibilities for the success of democracy. 

Professor Ahearne plead for great co-operation between the 

* The College and University Session, at which Robert E. Riegel, Professor 
of History at Dartmouth presided, heard Professor William A. Itter of 
Rhode Island State College speak on “Manpower Problems and Civil Liber- 
ties During the Civil War.” His paper appear in a forthcoming issue 


of the Bulletin. Professor A. Barnard, of Boston University, led 
the discussion which followed. 
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parent and the teacher in teaching the problems of democracy. 
Democracy may be taught thoroughly through active participa- 
tion in extra-curricular affairs. The panel shared the belief in 
the virtues of teaching through doing. Mr. Cole warned that, 
valuable as practical projects may be, classroom instruction 
in democracy should not be neglected. The study of classical 
civilization, particularly the study of Ancient Greece, is most 
rewarding in this respect: the leaders and citizens of early 
Athens faced nearly all the problems of our modern democracy. 

Mr. Flood’s chief thought was to remind all teachers of their 
personal responsibility in the problem. All too often members 
of the profession tend to become complacent or lazy and fail to 
practice what they teach, even though they are in the best of 
positions to influence through their own example. 

Lunch brought an end to the meetings. The Horace Kidger 
Committee arranged a special luncheon in honor of Horace 
Kidger which was held at the Boston University Faculty Club. 
Mr. Kidger, for twenty-five years Secretary-Treasurer of the 
New England Association of Social Studies Teachers, retired as 
Director of Social Studies in Newton in 1949. The luncheon was 
well attended by members of the Association, among whom were 
many of Mr. Kidger’s friends and many former officers of the 
organization. 

After an excellent meal Professor Chester McA. Destler, Presi- 
dent of the Association, introduced many cf the guests and then 
turned the program over to Professor William H. Cartwright, 
recently President of the Association. Professor Harold U. 
Faulkner, another former President, spoke of Mr. Kidger’s con- 
tributions to social studies as a writer and teacher, and of his 
valuable services to the N.E.A.S.T. Professor Sidney B. Fay, 
also a former President, paid a fine tribute to Mr. Kidger and 
presented him with a book and an illuminated card. After Mr. 
Kidger’s reply, Miss Elsie E. Whitney, a former President and 
now Chairman of the Horace Kidger Committee, reviewed the 
achievements of the Committee and announced the establishment 
of the Horace Kidger Award. She presented Mr. Kidger with a 
handsomely bound volume containing the signatures of contribu- 
tors to the Horace Kidger Memorial Fund. The form the Award 
will take and the method of selecting the recipients will be deter- 
minded by a committee, chosen upon the recommendation of 
Mr. Charles A. Peltier, vice-president of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Faulkner, and Mr. William G. Saltonstall, Principal of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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Trends in Recent Textbooks 
on European History’ 


Part I 


A freshet of texts serving courses in European history and 
“world civilization” has flooded the book market since the 
war. Certainly every teacher is periodically inundated by pub- 
lishers’ announcements, replete with plausible testimonials from 
respected names in the historical profession, inviting him to 
enliven his course by adopting the newest wares. Many of these 
works raise serious questions for the university and preparatory 
school teacher. In format, illustrations, emphasis on detail, and 
comprehensiveness, as well as in literary style, arrangement of 
material, and purpose, current textbooks reveal a bewildering 
array of innovations. A large number of new works are magni- 
ficent examples of the historian’s craft at its finest. The survey 
work by Professor R. R. Palmer of Princeton and the joint 
effort of Professors Hayes and Baldwin and President Cole 
confront the university instructor with happy alternatives in 
the choice of a text. Crane Brinton’s Ideas and Men, issued in 
a college edition, is a history of western thought which the 
instructor can assign to supplement the text and thereby inject 
into his course a refreshing and brilliantly written contribution 
to intellectual history. Noteworthy as experiments are the two 
volumes produced by members of the Yale Department of His- 
tory, Select Problems in Historical Interpretation, which do not 
replace a text but give the student the anatomy of a textbook 
in the form of materials organized around a central theme. All 
these works, designed to accomplish different things, are happy 
indications of the ferment to be found in the field of teaching 
history. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the variety of educational 
experiments taking place in some colleges, on the other hand, 
that many new texts raise a query more fundamental, and cer- 
tainly more harsh, than the title of this review implies. Are 
many of the books advertised as freshman texts actually adapted 
to what has been traditionally regarded as the university level 
of instruction? Or more specifically, would the immediate pre- 
war generation of college freshmen have accepted these texts as 


mature successors to their high school books? The doubts in- 


1 Eprror’s Nore: This is the first of two articles by Professor Cooper on 
European History Texts. 


volved in these questions would lead to a discussion of college 
and preparatory school standards which is happily outside the 
scope of this paper. Yet the questions are useful because they 
suggest a few preliminary canons for judging—and discard- 
ing—works that appear to be doing a job more elementary than 
their predecessors. The pre-occupations of this article, and the 
vexations to be expressed, must not be taken as an endorsement 
of the view that the right text is essential to the success of a 
course. There is no completely satisfactory textbook. And there 
is of course no substitute for an inspired teacher and a sugges- 
tive syllabus written by him. Texts need not represent the latest 
in research; indeed therein lies a field for the teacher’s classroom 
virtuosity. A text, for want of something better, should provide 
a convenient, portable, and clearly-written account which affords 
a factual background to classroom lectures. It should not attempt 
to give the professor’s course for him, nor should it usurp the 
function of reserve book shelves. 


The sudden appearance on the post-war campus of thousands 
of students taking surveys in European and world history 
invited experimentation in text writing. Authors of textbooks 
appear to have been faced with more than the intellectual prob- 
lem of orientating their works to accommodate the great dis- 


turbances through which the world had lately passed. The imme- 
diate task after the war does not seem to have been, at least so 
far as texts are concerned, one of adjusting general histories to 
a new perspective on nationalism or liberalism or the other 
themes toward which the war may have suggested a new ap- 
proach. The problem appears to have been more urgently physi- 
cal: how to accommodate a new type of student, returning or 
matriculating in greater numbers, older in years, often under 
accelerated programs, and sometimes less patient of the older 
and more leisurely mode of learning history. Strained library 
facilities and a paucity of copies of important special works 
dictated a new role to some texts; they had to take the place 
of other reading by bringing together in portable form material 
previously taken from a score of works on the reserved shelves. 
The text, as Carl Becker put it, “is an indispensable substitute 
for books.” All texts are bulkier. Increased weight and size is 
not due entirely to illustrations and a few fresh chapters on the 
United Nations. The text has taken on the obligations of the 
syllabus and provides material on art, music, literature, and 
science formerly read elsewhere. What seems in many instances 
to be a new and enlarged interpretation of history to include 
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all social sciences and humanities may be, in reality, an attempt 
to save the student a trip to the library. At least we must 
assume that university and high school teachers were fully aware, 
before the appearance of some of the new and ambitious texts, 
that history comprised more than a study of past politics and 
economics. We must avoid the pitfall of regarding a physical 
necessity as an intellectual trend. 


The tendency to put everything into a text appears, with 
more significant inferences, in the noticeable multiplication of 
textbooks for advanced study in special periods, in subjects 
which traditionally have avoided a text. The late John L. 
LaMonte’s The World of the Middle Age, for example, brings 
together material certainly beyond the scope of the standard 
first semester of the freshman course in the history of Europe. 
It is a book for the junior or senior class in medieval history 
or perhaps, and this may be an augury of fresh decline, for the 
graduate course. Professor LaMonte’s book represents a great 
achievement but it also suggests that a text, always to every 
good teacher a faute de mieux, has emerged to accommodate a 
higher level of work, to absolve the student from the healthy 
academic task of working in many books. Texts, for better or 
for worse, have been profoundly influenced by the physical ne- 
cessities of the modern educational process. Mass learning is 
perhaps handbook and not library and browsing learning. 


Other movements have combined to hasten ferment and con- 
found the teacher. There has been bold experimentation with 
new courses in the past decade and particularly since the war. 
In the opinion of many writers the world has become an intelligi- 
ble field of study. Weltgeschichte is of course not a new idea. 
But the atmosphere of “One World” and the success in arms 
of the United Nations provided, in part, an impetus for the 
growth of courses which in turn generated books designed to 
provide “sweep surveys” of civilization. Despite the fact that 
authors of works on civilization protest that Europe should 
not be the main theme of historical studies, they have in practice 
built their work around European history. Most of these books 
serve one-year courses and they represent the fusion, at the 
expense of both ingredients, of ancient history and general 
European history since the decline of Rome, with appropriate 
references, in the interest of “comprehensiveness,” to Sun Yat- 
Sen and Mahatma Gandhi. History’s right to comprehensiveness 
and its well-founded claim to take into account art, science, and 
religion as well as politics, sociology, and economics, produces 


the most fruitful results when applied intensively to a nation 
or to another intelligible area of study. Extended over the whole 
globe for beginning students, this method creates a superficiality 
more destructive than the narrower conception it pretends to 
supplant. Works on civilization generally try to cover so much 
material beyond the competence of both author and reader that 
one cannot judge their value, and much less the extent to which 
they demonstrate new trends in interpretation. They represent 
something on another level: a revolution in the presentation of 
masses of material, an extension of history to include more 
centuries and more areas. And less well-prepared students must 
cover this material in less time. 

A particularly important “sweep” text, from the point of 
view of size, novel “furniture,” scope, and collateral aids is 
Civilization Past and Present by Professor T. W. Wallbank of 
the University of Southern California and Alastair M. Taylor 
of the United Nations. The work covers, among other things, 
European history, and suggests a substitute for the standard 
history of Europe. The preface states the purpose of this two- 
volume work: 


The twelve-hundred pages that follow contain standard factual 
material on paleolithic man, Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, 
modern Europe, Asia, the United States, Latin America, and 
all of this generously helped by elaborate charts, maps, photo- 
graphs, and summaries which “integrate” and “coordinate” ma- 
terial supposedly misunderstood unless considered in such a 
medley. The college student’s comprehension of such a mass 
must of necessity be small. The value of such a book as collateral 
reading in high school courses is perforce limited as well since 
topics can be pursued more profitably in more specialized 
works. Indeed, the high school student, if his text is World 
History by Hayes, Moon, and Wayland, will doubtless find his 
own book a clearer, better organized, and more suggestive intro- 
duction to some of the problems of history. 


Civilization Past and Present is accompanied by a two-volume 
work book which contains map exercises, true and false questions, 


As many have observed, in the past thirty years the teaching of history . . . 
has been transformed. The contents of courses bas been enriched to include 
all elements of man’s history and the development of civilization, and the 
coverage has tended more and more to be global rather than merely national 
or at best European. This humanizatior of history is most clearly illustrated 
by the development and increase of the so-called survey courses which in 
recent years have been given an ae important place in that part of 
the curriculum now known as General Education. Today there is a clear call 
for a beginning course in history that is an introduction to and interpretation 
of the whole story of man, and a book to make possible such a course. 
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and fill-in identifications. The questions and exercises actually 
vitiate the ambitious plans of the authors; for despite a heavy 
prefatory emphasis on the “humanization” of history, the book 
seems to aim, if the tests indicate anything, at the acquisition 
of a lot of disparate fact and rather imprecise generalization: 

“The Hundred Years’ War left France with a new national 
consciousness. True or False.” If an affirmation of that old 
cliché is a test, then the treatment of the Hundred Years’ War 
must be meager indeed. 

“In the Middle Ages France had the misfortune to be ruled 
by numerous royal lines, True or False?” 

“In 1495, the Diet of Worms outlawed private warfare, True 
or False?” 

“The growth of absolutism led to unnecessary wars, True or 
False?” 


A History of World Civilization by Professor Swain of 
Muhlenberg College, while less ambitious in size than Professor 
Wallbank’s work, also tends toward a mere elaboration of 
encyclopedic fact. If the review questions at the end of each 
chapter suggest anything, the work apparently aims at the 
development of concise opinions on everything: 


“Define religion. Account for its origin.” And later, “Account 
for the rise of the family,” and “Describe the various schools 
of present-day economic thought,” and “Characterize the art, 
literature, and architecture of Spain, the Low Countries, Eng- 
land, Germany, and France.” 

Civilization Past and Present and a number of others, includ- 
ing European Civilization by Professors Ferguson and Bruun, 
reveal a trend in format and illustration which affords an 
introduction to another side of the revolution in textbooks. 
The “furniture” of the texts reflects the war. Graphic maps, 
bold use of color, and abundant illustration are characteristics 
of most of the newer books, including the best ones. The short- 
cuts and dramatic devices successfully used in army training 
programs and in news coverage for semi-literate popular con- 
sumption have reached the collegiate level. On the whole the 
maps in the new texts are less-detailed; they contain more 
of the paraphernalia of popular geopolitical maps: dramatically 
posed arrows ready to hit the Holy Land for the crusaders 
or the soft under-belly of Europe for the United Nations. There 
is a noticeable absence of place names on most of the maps; 
in general geography seems to be undergoing a “sweep” treat- 
ment. None of the maps in Palmer, Ferguson and Bruun, or 
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Wallbank, to name only a few, give the student sufficient geo- 
graphical material to sustain him in the difficult route the books 
invite him to take. One can only look back with regret to the 
“old-fashioned” and detailed folding maps which were once part 
of the furniture of a college textbook and which still appear at 
the end of British historical works. 


Photographs and drawings now appear to be standard equip- 
ment of all texts. Fifteen years ago pictures were physical 
characteristics of grammar school and high school texts. The 
tendency to illustrate college books is difficult to assess; cer- 
tainly the pictures selected are often good and their use plausible. 
Professor Palmer selects fifteen excellent illustrations for his 
History of the Modern World and supplies a discerning short 
essay under each. On the other hand, the plethora of pictures 
in Wallbank and Taylor and in Ferguson and Bruun reveals 
an accent on the visual which has some disquieting implications. 
We hope that college writers never accept the ridiculous and 
unproved belief that “a picture is worth ten thousand words,” 
notwithstanding the encouragement this age of television, cinema, 
and picture magazines has given that assault on thought. To 
‘be sure, none of the books contain illustrations at the expense 
of prose. Yet this reviewer has observed that many students, 
increasingly accustomed to lavishly illustrated books, simplified 
and dramatic maps, and graphic charts, become impatient with 
solid prose, intricate and more orthodox map exercises, and 
unfurnished works. Large print, double columns to the page, 
and abundant aids in the form of marginal summaries all con- 
tribute to a liberal spoon-feeding of the student which make 
him less willing and less able to tackle Gibbon, Macaulay, or 
Stubbs. Some of the heavily illustrated texts tend to take noth- 
ing, including the clarity of one’s vision, for granted. The illus- 
trations in Wallbank and Taylor, for example, are excessively . 
generous in directing attention to details that could be left 
unidentified, to flatter the student’s powers of observation. Thus 
under a picture of a banquet in a medieval castle we are helped 
by “Note the squires serving the meal, the dog pursuing scraps, 
the absence of silverware.” Garrett and Godfrey’s Europe Since 
1815 reproduces a full-page drawing, in itself highly unneces- 
sary, of the assissination of Tsar Alexander II with the assur- 
ance, in this instance dramatically unrequired, that the assassin 
and tsar are in the foreground: everyone in the background is 
demonstrating chagrin, but they are obviously not tsars or 
assassins. 
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Post-war revised editions of some of the older texts, such as 
Professor Schevill’s A History of Europe from the Reformation 
to the Present Day, have accommodated themselves to the problem 
of refurbishing with gratifying success. Professor Schevill’s text 
seems to be the most intelligently furnished of all current books. 
The maps are not based on news magazine patterns. The illustra- 
tions are reproductions of Giotto, Holbein, Durer, Hogarth, 
Renoir, and others. On the other hand, this reviewer used the 
older, unfurnished Schevill as an undergraduate and can recall 
hours of fruitful browsing in the Swarthmore College library 
in special works on architecture and painting in order to illustrate 
his reading on his own. 

If there has been an obvious revolution in the size, “furniture,” 
and function of texts in the past decade, these developments 
must not obscure another perceptible physical change which has 
more bearing on the question of over-all emphasis and interpre- 
tation. The core of this physical change is the inevitable passage 
of time. As Hitler, Mussolini, the war, Stalin, the United Nations 
have made their indelible marks on the second quarter of the 
twentieth century, the textbook historian has had to recast his 
narrative, eliminate earlier detailed material, and introduce at 
more remote stages of his account reference to problems which 
the past few decades have thrown into more dramatic focus. 
Revised editions twenty years ago often meant an extra chapter 
on the League of Nations and reparations. Revision now more 
often dictates ruthless pruning. Again, the necessities of portable 
and physical coverage of the constantly extension of man’s 
history must not be confused with a new interpretation of 
history. The crusades are certainly just as important but the 
author must choose between a detailed account of the third 
crusade and a detailed coverage of Ejisenhower’s crusade in 
Europe if he hopes to keep his book within the bounds of back- 
saving and inconspicuous portability. 

In at least three of the important post-war texts, books 
which appear in two volumes with the suggestion that a volume 
accomodate the work of one semester, new dichotomies are 
employed in the chronological arrangement of the material. 
Tschan, Grimm, and Squires, Western Civilization and Ferguson 
and Bruun, as well as Palm, Van Nostrand and Schaeffer in 
their history of Western Civilization, free their second volumes 
for more nineteenth and twentieth-century detail by starting in 
1660. They find in the English Restoration and Louis XIV’s 
assumption of power a political, social, and cultural unity 
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which provides a theme for modern society. Hayes, Cole, and 
Baldwin, in their two-volume edition, observe the traditional 
break, Europe to 1500 and Europe from the Reformation to 
the present. The older books, Thorndike, Strayer and Munro, 
and Stephenson, all works designed for the first semester, end 
around 1500 as well. Schevill is designed to pick up where the 
latter works end. 

The extent to which the pruning of earlier material has 
affected the over-all emphasis in contemporary works suggests 
an inquiry into the themes which receive priority. These reveal, 
in turn, what text writers think is important in European 
history. 


Grorce B. Coorer 
Trinity College 


Here is the very latest in American History 
texts: 


THE STORY OF OUR 
AMERICA 
by Southworth and Southworth 


1951 Junior School textbook, covering 

and endshests; ond for the Gppe: 
style that has made South 

Also new, by the same authors: 

EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 

LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 


WORKBOOKS, to accompany all three of the above texts 
Efficient, work-saving MANUALS for all three 
In short, 4 complete bistory program for the grades! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Dallas 
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The Principles and Practices of Selection 
for Admission to Dartmouth College 


Among the liberal arts colleges there has developed in the last 
thirty years a rather substantial agreement in the definition of 
the principles which apply to selection for admission. There are 
differences in emphasis, of course, and some differences in seman- 
tics, but there are more common denominators than differences 
in the qualifications which the residential colleges of liberal arts 
have defined as desirable in candidates for admission. On the 
other hand, the widest diversity exists between the procedures 
which the different colleges employ in the actual practices of 
selection. 

This present article does not presume to be a general state- 
ment of either the principles or the practices of the colleges. It 
is, rather, a description of the principles accepted and the pro- 
cedures employed in selecting young men for admission to Dart- 
mouth. The principles as presented here are the writer’s detailed 
interpretation of the briefer and more general statements in the 
College’s official publications, which are somewhat representative 
of similar statements published by other liberal arts colleges. 
The procedures, however, are probably in most respects unique, 
with no more claims to virtue than may be asserted for the 
differing methods employed at hundreds of other colleges. 

If it were possible to apply the adjective “normal” to the 
circumstances of college admission during any period, this article 
would use such a normal period in its frame of reference. In the 
absence of any norm, the paper is written from the background 
of the last five years, extraordinary as they may have been 
admissions-wise. 

The historical background may be suggested briefly with brazen 
over-simplification. Up to 1918, a college candidate needed to do 
little more than satisfy the dean or registrar that he had mas- 
tered the disciplines considered by the institution as pre-requisite 
to its curriculum. The unprecedented surge toward the campuses 
after World War I presented the colleges with the necessity, 
as well as with the opportunity, of choosing their students from 
large numbers of candidates possessing the minimum qualifica- 
tions. Many of these applicants, in the broad upper-middle bands 
of the spectrum, presented very similar academic credentials. 
From this situation developed the modern competitive principle 
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of admission which seeks to evaluate condidates comparatively 
in terms not only of academic achievement and intellectual poten- 
tial, but of the other qualities of the “whole man.” Dartmouth’s 
“Selective Process of Admission,” adopted and announced in 
1921, is believed to have been the first of such systems. 

After the growing pains of the °20’s, college enrollments 
leveled off during the ’80’s. As the past decade opened, World 
War II slowed, and then dried to a trickle, the flow of young 
men from schools to colleges. Then in 1946 the floodgates sud- 
denly burst and produced the unparalleled pressure for admis- 
sion to college of this post-World-War-II period. Authorities 
have unanimously predicted that the birth-rate curve, plus the 
continuously increasing proportion of the college age popula- 
tion entering college, will produce new peaks in college applica- 
tions in the late ’50’s. Meanwhile, major disruption of higher 
education is once again imminent. But unless protracted mobili- 
zation or global catastrophe makes enduring changes in American 
life, the post World War II period is a likelier norm for future 
reference than any other. 


A college’s principles of admission derive from its aims and 
‘responsibilities. Dartmouth’s primary obligation has been defined 
as to human society, not, primarily, to its students, its faculty, 
its alumni, or to its region. Historically, the College has, of 
course, been devoted to the service of the nation, but its deepest 
obligations have no nationalistic boundaries. What, then, are 
the principles cf admission which can logically be derived for an 
educational institution dedicated to the service of human society? 

It seems clear, first, that the members of such an institution 
must have the thing which distinguishes human society from the 
other primates: the ability to think. 

Secondly, since the word “society” assumes that a man does 
not live unto himself alone, but has obligations to his fellow 
citizens, it follows that a candidate, to become a member of an 
institution dedicated to the “liberating arts,” should have ideals 
which are worthy of a free man living responsibly in a free 
society. 

To understand and to live in a complex world, and to have 
points of contact with fellow-members of society, a man must 
have a range of interests: he must have breadth. 

To live a good life, to build a satisfactory career, and to make 
his personal contribution to society, a man must have, along 
with breadth, the power to focus and concentrate his interests 
on major objectives: he must have depth. 
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To enjoy breadth, to attain depth, to give himself maximum 
effectiveness as a contributing member of human society, he 
should have determination, vigor, drive, ability to influence others: 
force. 

Assuming that the college’s influences are good, it may properly 
seek to spread them widely. Since men tend to return to the home 
communities from which they came, a wide geographical repre- 
sentation is desirable. 

A value which the residential liberal arts college almost 
uniquely offers has been called “the impact of youthful mind on 
youthful mind,” a vital part of the educational process. To make 
that impact as stimulating and rich and significant as possible 
in the dormitories, dining halls, and locker rooms, as well as in 
the classrooms, the widest possible diversity should be sought in 
the origins and backgrounds, the interests and vocational aims 
of its members. Diversity in geographic origin is again valu- 
able in this context. 

Intellectual capacity, desirable ideals, breadth, depth, and 
force are qualities to be sought in individuals. Geographical rep- 
resentation and general diversity are qualities to be sought in 
the group. 

Another principle goes without saying—the competitive prin- 
ciple. When an institution has more candidates for admission 
than can be admitted, the applicants must be evaluated by the 
admissions officers in terms of the qualifications which the institu- 
tion considers desirable, and chosen on the basis of free and 
equal competition with other candidates. 


Criteria must be established against which to measure candi- 
dates in terms of the principles of admission which have been 
accepted. 

The possession of a mind capable of learning and growing is 
obviously the one truly indispensable qualification for admission 
to an educational institution. A mind does not grow without use 
and discipline. The success with which a candidate has developed 
his intellectual capacity, as shown by his previous educational 
record of measured performance, should be given greater weight 
than indices showing apparent aptitudes. A man with more 
limited capacity who uses what he has will be a more productive 
member of a college community and of society than the one with- 
out motivation and drive who appears to have the greater 
aptitude. 

Substantial progress has been made in the measurement of 
intellectual capacity. The science of human measurement has not, 
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however, advanced very far in the appraisal of non-intellectual 
factors. Thus colleges spend a disproportionate amount of time 
trying to measure these things which, although secondary in 
importance, are still important. 

No precise calibration of ideals and moral strength is possible. 
Adequate assurance of the candidate’s decency as a social being 
may be deduced from the requisite testimonials from school 
officials and personal sponsors of acceptable standing, as well 
as from interviewing committees and volunteer sources. 

In seeking to measure an applicant’s breadth, since one is deal- 
ing with adolescents, one must deal largely in adolescent inter- 
ests, including acitivities in and out of school. To the extent that 
mature interests are demonstrated, they are given the greater 
weight. 

In evaluating a candidate in terms of depth, one tries to 
measure the degree of distinction and skill which he has attained 
in his main interest or interests—musical, artistic, journalistic, 
literary, athletic, or the pursuit of hobbies to an unusual degree. 

In making evaluations in terms of force, in recognizing such 
usual indications of leadership as the offices which a candidate 
has held, one must try not to overlook those characters who 
strongly influence others who know them well, even though their 
very real vigor and drive does not get them elected to offices— 
perhaps because they are individualists, perhaps because they 
are not interested in offices or perhaps because their youthful 
associates do not recognize their worth. Included in this group 
will be some who, as adolescents, are regarded as “queer” or 
“screwballs.” 

The factors of geographic representation and general diversity 
are sought in the group rather than in individuals. The degree 
to which these group qualities may be fostered by the selective 
process itself is limited and they must be sought primarily 
through programs of recruitment and through the administration 
of programs of financial aid. The promotion of diversity in the 
processes of selection must be limited to the choices made from 
among the marginal group of candidates. No selective process, 
operating on the competitive principle, can admit a candidate 
from a preferred group of any sort at the cost of turning away 
a non-preferred applicant whose qualifications are clearly 
superior. 


Six application forms have been developed at Dartmouth for 
the purpose of evaluating candidates in terms of the accepted 
criteria. Only one of these six forms is devoted to the measure- 
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ment of the applicant’s intellectual promise. As previously noted, 
a disproportionate amount of the time and attention of admis- 
sions officers is devoted to the non-intellectual factors, because 
of their intangibility. In the interest of perspective it might be 
well to re-emphasize that the indispensable and primary factor 
in selection for admission is that of intellectual promise. The 
candidate of real intellectual brilliance will be chosen for admis- 
sion, even if he appears to be deficient in the other factors 
considered—although it must be noted that he seldom is. School 
principals and headmasters show a readiness to help distinguish 
between candidates of real intellectual power and the mere mark- 
getters. School officials, with many variations in phrase, are 
likely to describe the latter essentially as one headmaster 
described an applicant, saying: “This boy would be a more 
liberally educated person if he were less self-centered and less 
concerned about his grades.” Such candidates may be set aside, 
in the processes of selection, in favor of others who, having 
channeled their energies over broader areas, may present some- 
what fewer A’s but whose real intellectual potential appears at 
least equal. 


The form submitted to the school for the evaluation of the 
candidate’s academic achievement and promise is an inclusive one. 
It calls for a full transcript of the candidate’s secoudary school 
record; his rank in class; designation of areas in which he has 
shown unusual strength and areas in which he might have diffi- 
culty in college; the results of all relevant intelligence, aptitude, 
reading, and other tests which have been administered in the 
school; recent trends in the candidate’s work; and the school 
official’s specific rating of the applicant, on the basis of academic 
promise as a candidate for Dartmouth. These data are, of course, 
interpreted by the Committee on Admissions with an eye on the 
differences which exist between secondary schools. Schools vary 
tremendously in the keenness of their academic competition, de- 
pending on their constituencies and their standards. On the basis 
of Dartmouth’s own records of experience with individual schools 
and data from other sources, the College tries to take these 
differences into account. A second-quarter candidate from a 
school of rigorous standards may be equated, for example, with 
a top-tenth candidate from a run-of-the-mill school. 

On a companion form, the College requests from the ap- 
propriate school official an appraisal of the candidate as a 
person. He is asked to tell just what he himself would want to 
know about the candidate if he were considering the student 
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for admission to school or college. Here the applicant stands on 
his record as a citizen of the school community. Good recom- 
mendations give assurance of the applicant’s possession of desir- 
able ideals as a member of society and the moral strength to 
adhere to them, and provide other data which may bear upon 
the evaluation of the candidate’s breadth, depth, and force. 


Three of the forms we consider together as the candidate’s 
“case for himself.” Two of these the candidate fills out. The third 
he gives to a personal friend of his own selection. On this latter 
form, the sponsor is requested to make a careful, honest, and 
objective judgment, and is requested to support it with con- 
siderable data bearing on the candidate’s intellectual promise 
and his personal qualifications. He is assured that his informa- 
tion will be treated confidentially. Nevertheless, we assume that 
the sponsor is favorably disposed toward the candidate who has 
chosen him. One of the candidate’s own forms is an informational 
questionnaire in which he gives the usual data concerning his 
age, height, weight, health, educational history, vocational in- 
terests, and activities in and out of school. On his second form, 
the candidate is requested to write a letter to the Director of 
- Admissions, discussing the factors and experiences which he 
thinks have contributed to his development, and what he expects 
of college. These three forms are read together, and rated in 
terms of breadth, depth, and force. 

The sixth form in the set is submitted by an olenni committee 
which has interviewed the candidate, usually in or near his home 
town. In the twenty-five years in which these committees have 
been operating a considerable body of experience and a tradition 
of objectivity and integrity have developed. The committees seek 
from the candidate much the same sort of information which he 
and his sponsor have supplied for us in his “case-for-himself” 
forms. After their interview, they rate the candidate as excep- 
tional, above average, average, below average, or undesirable. 
On the form they are asked to supply all of the data which 
have entered into their judgment and to summarize at the end 
the factors which have led them to rate the candidate as they 
have rated him. The group of candidates which a particular 
alumni committee may have interviewed and which, to some 
extent, establishes the standards by which they rate individuals, 
may not be a representative group of Dartmouth candidates. 
Hence, after noting the committee’s rating, the admissions officers 
also rate the candidate in terms of breadth, depth, and force, 
on the basis of the data supplied by the committee. This serves 
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to place the candidate in the context of the national competition 
for admission to Dartmouth. 

The two school forms (the academic evaluation and the per- 
sonal appraisal) are read and rated together. The three forms 
of the “candidate’s case for himself” are read and rated to- 
gether, but separately from, and without reference to, the other 
forms. The alumni committee’s interview report is read and 
rated separately. 

After all of the forms have been read and rated and the 
salient facts from all of them noted on a large master card, 
they go together into the candidate’s folder, along with all 
of the correspondence bearing on his application, including 
letters which may have been volunteered on his behalf. (Letters 
from friends-of-father, friends-of-friends, and “influential people” — 
are discouraged; letters from one or more people who really 
know the candidate well are welcomed.) 


The completed application is now ready for final considera- 
tion, in relation to all of the other applications of the year 
in question. The folders are now read in their entirety and 
the candidates emerge as people, with dimensions and personal 


characteristics. 

In the first reading of the completed folders, candidates who 
are superior on all counts are marked for admission. At the 
other end of the spectrum, the apparently hopeless candidates 
are tentatively marked for negative action. In this reading, one- 
third to one-half of the places in the class will be filled. There 
will remain hundreds of folders set aside for subsequent decision. 

In the second reading, more underlinings on the forms and 
annotations on the master cards point to the particular strengths 
and weaknesses of the individual candidates. In this phase, all 
but the last hundred or so places in the class (which will number 
about 700 men) will be filled. The critical competitive level for 
the year will have become quite definitely established in this 
reading. 

There will remain several hundred folders from which the 
marginal places in the class will be filled. In this third reading 
of the completed folders (the fourth reading of the forms) 
attention is given to the geographically preferred groups of the 
west, the south, and New Hampshire. There is also a limited 
opportunity to foster diversification of the student body by 
preferring candidates who, for one reason or another, appear 
to be more interesting than others in this marginal group of 


approximately equal qualifications. (In this phase, also, the 
sons of Dartmouth alumni who appear in this marginal group 
are given the preference which the system accords to them.) 
Thus, the last remaining places in the class are filled. The letters 
saying “yes” and “no” are prepared, and dispatched; and the 
admissions officers brace themselves for the storm. 

Their real troubles haven’t yet begun. 


Avsert I. Dickerson 


Director of Admissions 
Dartmouth College 


The Social Studies Mean More to 


Your Pupils When You Use— 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
Basal Citizenship for Ninth Year 
By MUTHARD, HASTINGS, GOSNELL 
New Workbook by Wesner 


THIS OUR WORLD 
World History for Junior or Senior High Schools 
By BINING, HOWLAND, SHRYOCK 


THIS OUR NATION 
U. S. History for High Schools 
By BINING, MARTIN, WOLF 
Easy to read, rich in varied and stimulating learning aids. 
History and citizenship in their world setting, with emphasis 
on the responsibilities of the individual. Previously published 
by Newson & Company; now published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
John Randolph Stevens New England Representative 
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School and College 
and the Social Studies 


The social studies are established in secondary education. 
They are as important there as they are indispensable among 
the fields of learning in colleges and graduate schools. They 
possess at each point of inquiry the same attitude toward evidence 
and the same approach to truth. They provide common factors 
and strong bonds of great value to the process of education as 
it advances from primary to professional levels. This fact is 
so apparent that we take it altogether too much for granted. 
Many fail to see the recent trends which are jeopardizing the 
close relationship between school and college. There is a rift 
between them, and it is for the good of neither. 

Equally apparent is the fact that secondary schools, whether 
public high schools or privately endowed academies, are by their 
very nature preparatory. Not all of their students can go on 
to higher education. For those who are able the obligation of 
the secondary school is to supply both the knowledge and the 
training requisite to more intensive study in college. There should 
be continuity and progression from schooling to career. This 
implies a situation that is far from being realized in practice. 

The purpose here is to give some reasons why it seems that 
the social studies in the secondary schools are not serving their 
proper function in cooperation with those of the colleges. The 
hope is to stir discussion in this journal among the school and 
college teachers who are interested. There is a saying in the 
Southwest that you do not learn much listening to yourself talk. 

The method of testing candidates for admission to the colleges 
certainly has great influence upon what is taught and how it is 
handled in the secondary schools. Many will remember the en- 
trance examinations of several institutions before there was a 
College Board. One prepared specifically for those examinations. 
It was preferable to do so by attending a school which con- 
centrated upon getting its students ready for a particular 
college or scientific institute. 

In those days, when you hoped to enter Yale, for example, 
you should not have relied upon the courses in the academy of 
your home town in the West. They gave you false courage. They 
did not prepare you for the dozen or more separate examina- 
tions, one of which you took in old Alumni Hall on an afternoon 
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in June when excitement over Barnum & Bailey’s Circus was just 
outside the window. You entered Andover in September and re- 
ceived what today is gently called re-classification. In short, 
you dropped back a class and had five instead of four years in 
preparatory school. 

There is much to be said for this delay. It made then, as it 
can now, for rather better training at the secondary level for 
college and, after that, for professional school. But it penalized 
the public high schools and outlying institutions which had 
duties to perform in their own communities, besides draining their 
ambition to prepare some of their students for acceptance by 
Eastern colleges. It handicapped the universities of this section 
in their service to the nation, as their specific requirements kept 
out students who demonstrated in other ways abilities which 
well qualified them to do the work of the universities once they 
had been admitted. This separate and restricted method of test- 
ing candidates did not generally make for continuity and pro- 
gression from secondary to tertiary education in the social 
studies, or in any studies. 


Then came the College Entrance Examination Board to estab- 
.lish common syllabi for the courses of study required, to stand- 
ardize the examinations which were based upon their content, 
and to offer those examinations periodically at centers fairly 
convenient in every section of the country to all candidates for 
admission to college. 

Those who welcomed the subsequent demise of these substantive 
examinations will be quick to point out their shortcomings. At 
first they were too much like their predecessors, the specific tests 
of the separate institutions. Nor did the improved comprehensive 
examinations which followed satisfy these critics. Both types of 
examinations were hard to read; it was difficult to train an 
adequate staff of readers and keep their work uniform. Prepara- 
tion for the examinations was uneven in various sections of the 
country; the superior students of some localities suffered in 
comparison with less able students in schools elsewhere. Even so, 
the comprehensive examinations were less exacting in random 
though relevant detail; they were more rewarding to general 
knowledge, perception, and ability to express that knowledge. 
Yet they did require sustained preparation in specified fields that 
were broad and sometimes deep. And many schools and acade- 
mies throughout the country, with students of evident ability, 
either could not or would not prepare sufficiently for these 
examinations by the College Board. 
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The appeal of this superior material to the colleges was 
great—especially to admissions officers in Eastern institutions 
who were aware of their historical role as national centers of 
learning, and conscious also of the need to maintain enrollment. 
There came into full sway, besides, a considered opinion that 
the colleges should be interested not so much in the cargo of a 
youthful applicant’s mind as in its capacity, his mental aptitude, 
his ability to acquire knowledge in college and to do something 
with it there. 

Most of us remember when the scholastic aptitude test joined 
the substantive examinations of the College Board in June— 
and then replaced them in April—at first merely to give the 
colleges some idea whether their applicants for scholarships 
would be capable of doing the work later to deserve that largesse. 
Some of us, in both college and school, are still dismayed that 
the substantive examinations in June at the close of the school 
year wilted so rapidly under the glare of the psychological 
investigation and soon passed out altogether. It was certainly 
not because school men and women wished to see them die. 

There may have been reason for incorporating the aptitude 
and achievement test in the examining system of the College 
Board to assist the admissions officers and dispensers of scholar- 
ship aid. There appears to have been no good reason, save that 
of economy perhaps, for abandoning the substantive examina- 
tions. Any economies to persons and institutions were outweighed 
by distinct losses for both schools and colleges, losses which 
representatives of the College Board have recently been groping 
to recapture. 


College authorities have asserted that the aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests enable them to determine what candidates will meet 
the standards of the college; the lowest proportion can be 
rejected with confidence that it is likely to include no person able 
to graduate if allowed to enter. Schoolmen will grant all of that, 
and still maintain that the method of testing applicants for 
college, without substantive examinations to accompany the 
screening for aptitude, works hardship upon school and college. 
This present method of testing sacrifices much of importance 
to them both. 

It has been asserted with equal conviction, and with some 
observation to support the statement, that today all a student 
needs in a social-studies examination of the College Board is a 
pencil, eraser, and a coin; the machines will do the rest. Offered 
a choice among four or five propositions that are correct, nearly 
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correct, possibly wrong, or frankly absurd, the student may not 
have to resort to the coin. Nor is he obliged to do much else. 
His neuro-muscular response hardly rises above a spinal gang- 
lion. Should he venture to use the higher centers, search his 
material, winnow conflicting evidence, find the determinant among 
several variant factors, and reach a judgment, he may prove 
wiser than the machine. But he will be wrong to the statisticians 
of the Board, and therefore to the authorities in the college of 
his choice. 


This possibility is bad enough for the maintenance of con- 
tinuity and for the improvement in social studies as youths in 
quest of education go from school to college. Even if it should 
not penalize capriciously, it gives no proper incentive or reward 
for any superiority which a student may have attained in one 
institution of learning before he proceeds to the other. What 
is worse, it strengthens no tie between the departments of the 
social studies in the two institutions. For the schools, there is no 
external check worth the name upon the content of their courses 
or upon the performance of their instructors. This valuable 
check the old College Board examinations afforded, with effec- 
_ tiveness in maintaining standards and some uniformity in the 
preparatory schools of this country. For the colleges, little 
information is accumulated with regard to the exceptional 
materials which some of their Freshmen may have ready for 
their professors to build upon. It may be all right to say of most 
students that their cargoes are of less concern than their capaci- 
ties. This does not disprove the usefulness of taking stock of 
what they have brought with them. 


It would seem poor technique indeed to invite boredom and 
inattention by ignoring the fact that many in the audience may 
already understand what the teacher is expatiating. In addition 
to accepting the results of the aptitude test for admission, the 
colleges might profitably conduct anticipatory examinations to 
find for themselves what their exceptional students may have 
brought with their luggage, and place them accordingly in 
special classes or advanced courses. This adjustment should 
not be thrown back upon the secondary school, to determine in 
advance for the college. The ratings and recommendations of 
the school should be taken into consideration, but the decisions 


should be made by the college itself. 


It is not fitting to charge that those who find the college class 
dull should not have been trained so well in preparatory school. 
One cannot get too much preparation for the best that college 
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has to offer. The appropriate inference is not that the school 
teachers should ease the process of intellectual discipline. It is 
that the college authorities should invite the college professor 
to examine his own duffle. At least the better informed members 
of his class might be gathered in another division of the course 
in which he could dispense with repetition. This simple action 
alone will go far toward closing the rift between the social 
studies of the schools and of the colleges. 

We have here no man of straw. College authorities are abroad 
in the land declaring that school teachers are invading areas of 
study in the social sciences, especially fields of history, govern- 
ment, and economics, which ought to be left fallow for the college 
professors. For one instance, the assertion has recently been 
made that students in secondary school, from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, have not yet acquired sufficient maturity nor gained 
enough experience to comprehend the evolution of representative 
and parliamentary procedure in British and American history. 
They may be able to follow the narrative of this growth, so 
runs the pronouncement; but they are just not old enough for 
the abstract and analytical thinking which the effort requires. 

To this the immediate reply is, of course, that some of the 
students are incapable of such thinking at that or perhaps at 
any other age. For the rest, and some years in secondary educa- 
tion convinces that many can do the work with the aid of good 
teaching, there certainly should be available such courses of 
study at the secondary level. The colleges should welcome them, 
support them, and reward their abler students with advanced 
standing in Freshman Year. There should be no break in their 
stride from school to college. 

Instead of declaring that the secondary schools cannot do 
such work, let us see that they do it for a greater number of 
their students. American education needs not less but more 
maturity of content and instruction at the secondary level, 
especially in these times. Eighteen-year-old boys are going from 
school to war, perhaps never to have a proper chance for further 
education in any institution, let alone the college of their 
choice. Those who do have that chance will be all the better 
equipped for it when they turn from war to college. 


B. 
Phillips Academy, Andover 
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The Northern Oyster Industry, 1600 to 1950: 
A Study in Conservation 


The eating of oysters in this country is by no means new. Oyster 
shell mounds, containing charcoal, stone arrow heads, and 
other artifacts, show that North American Indians took large 
quantities of oysters for food. The famous heaps on the banks 
of the Damariscotta River in Maine, between Damariscotta and 
Newcastle, contain shells of more than 170 million oysters. 
(Many of these animals attained a length of twelve inches and 
some even reached fifteen.) In 1637 Thomas Morton wrote 
“there are great stores of Oysters in the entrances of all Rivers ; 
they are not as round as those of England, but excellent fat, 
and all good. I have seen an Oyster bank a mile at length.” 
Such abundance was taken by the Colonists as a symbol of the 
richness of the new world; oysters, a rare delicacy in Europe, 
could be had for the taking along New England’s coast. 

They were consumed in ever increasing quantities by the 
expanding settlements. In 1650 the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
‘ had 41 towns; this figure rose to 71 in 1700, 146 in 1750, and 
221 in 1775. During these 125 years the population increased 
from 20,000 to over 400,000. This human expansion quite 
naturally had an impact on the oyster resources of the new 
country. When man preys on an animal, whether it be fish, flesh, 
or fowl, he upsets a balance established by the interplay of 
natural forces operating through ages of time. If the human 
pressure continues and affects a large part of the animal popula- 
tion, the result is the extinction of the weaker form unless man 
domesticates it ; that is, unless he exercises a degree of husbandry 
which protects the creature from natural enemies and aids in 
its reproduction and survival, thus establishing a new balance 
which permits rational exploitation. 

From 1600 to 1700 the problem of over-fishing was not acute 
although there is evidence that it did exist. In the Bay Colony, 
the General Court held at Plymouth in June, 1661, laid a tax of 
five shillings on every barrel of oysters to be taken out of the 
“Gouv’ment” and in 1680 the same Court prohibited “all such 
as are not of our Collonie from fetching oysters from Taunton 
River.” After 1700 signs from almost every coastal town in- 
dicate that oyster resources were dwindling. This becomes clear 
from study of the laws passed to regulate the fishing. The laws 
were of three general types, the “town resident” law confining 
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oystering to local inhabitants, the “closed season” law which 
forbade taking this shellfish during the spawning months, and 
the “two bushel” law limiting the daily catch per person. 

These regulations were of no avail and depletion of natural 
beds continued at an accelerating rate. By 1800 a critical 
problem in Conservation was developing. Oysters had become 
extinct in the Gulf of Maine many years earlier. They had dis- 
appeared north of Boston and were in the process of decline 
on Cape Cod. Only in Rhode Island and Connecticut were they 
taken in great quantities and along these coasts the over-fishing 
continued unabated. 

Soon after 1830 the number and size of Connecticut oysters 
became depressed to a point where the commercial catch was 
insufficient to meet demand. These shellfish were opened in 
packing houses, the meats being put into kegs and trans- 
ported all over New England. Heavy shipments were taken to 
Albany in wagons and continued West by canal. Fair Haven 
was in a strategic position to serve the thickly populated 
Northeast and strong pressure for a substitute supply resulted 
in the “importation” of oysters from New Jersey and the Chesa- 
peake by schooner. Traffic grew to such proportions that in 
1857 a French observer reported more than 200 vessels engaged 
in the trade, with an estimated 2,000,000 bushels brought to 
local firms in that year. From this high point the volume of 
imports declined slowly during the next thirty years, when it 
ceased altogether. There were various reasons: over-fishing of 
New Jersey and Chesapeake areas, rehabilitation of Connecti- 
cut stock through cultivation, and developing markets for the 
southern product from southern shipping points which were 
served by spreading networks of railroads. 

In addition to cargoes of southern oysters brought north in 
the winter months for immediate packing and shipment, large 
quantities of imported stock were brought during the spring 
months and planted or “laid down” in sheltered areas for use 
in the early fall. Sometime after 1840 planters noticed that 
beds of market oysters occasionally spawned and produced a 
scattering of little oysters, or “spat,” on the adult stock. This 
led to speculation about the possibility of raising crops of 
oysters. An experimental planting of clean shells near mature 
oysters is recorded in South Norwalk in 1847. This planting was 
followed by others along the New York and Connecticut coasts. 
Varying degrees of success were obtained with results suffi- 
cient to produce sentiment in favor of laws granting the use 
of land under water to individuals for oyster farming. 
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One of the first enabling Acts was passed in 1855 by the 
New York Legislature. Connecticut followed in the same year 
with similar legislation. For some years these laws were resented 
by many who considered that anything taken from the sea be- 
longs to him who captures it. Out of deference to this deep-seated 
feeling early Statutes provided that no grants were to be made 
of “natural” oyster beds and that applicants should not receive 
more than two acres apiece. The latter provision was promptly 
evaded by the simple device of prevailing on many applicants 
to convey their grants to one grower. Large holdings were thus 
accumulated. Rapid growth of the new industry and the im- 
possibility of conducting operations on a two-acre-per-man basis 
finally won public acceptance of large scale farming. The Con- 
necticut Statutes of 1875, which validated all existing titles and 
officially recognized holdings as constituted at the time, reflected 
this acceptance. 


Oyster propagation was found to be possible on only a small 
part of our coastal bottoms. Not only was it confined to beds 
of hard sand or gravel, but a combination of other factors was 
required, including fresh water from rivers and streams, warm 
-water from tidal flats heated by the summer sun, favorable cur- 
rents, and a natural prevalence of microscopic plant food. All 
these environmental features played their parts in making some 
areas productive and highly valuable, while others, apparently 
suitable, yielded nothing. Since five years are required to pro- 
duce a crop of market oysters, additional areas, to which the 
oyster seed could be transplanted for growth and development, 
were therefore needed. By 1875 the industry was expanding into 
the open waters of Long Island Sound and thousands of acres 
of hard bottom at depths of 20 to 60 feet were hpplied for and 
granted. It was quickly discovered that oysters grew well in 
deep water and were moreover protected from the destructive 
wave action of Line Storms and winter gales which tear shallow 
inshore beds to pieces almost every season. 


Having procured suitable areas for propagation, growing and 
harvesting crops of oysters, a grower embarks on a five-year 
course of husbandry. Each spring the setting beds are pre- 
pared by dredging them clean of old shells and natural enemies 
of little oysters. This scouring resembles the wave action of 
storms; it appears from the location of old natural beds and 
reefs that such rough treatment of the bottom is essential to 
successful oyster culture. Each summer clean shells are planted 
on these prepared setting beds to a density of 1,000 bushels to 
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the acre. Spawner beds of adult oysters are established in the 
vicinity if needed. 

The spawn is released in July and August. In a good year 
oyster larvae change into little oysters which are soon visible 
as small spots on the shells which were planted to provide them 
with a place of attachment. The oyster set is promptly trans- 
planted to deep water and a year later the young creatures 
are growing away from the old base shells and forming two 
shells of their own. Clusters of oysters result and these are 
broken apart by further transplanting. This is easy because the 
original “cultch” becomes soft and friable with time. During the 
life span, from set to market, crops must be protected from 
natural enemies, chief among which are starfish and boring snails 
known as Oyster Drills. Even with careful management these 
creatures take a heavy toll of the product. 

Starting with experiments in 1847, encouraged by laws grant- 
ing underwater property rights in the 1850s, the Connecticut 
oyster industry steadily expanded throughout the rest of the 
century. By 1900 a tremendous annual production of shucked 
oyster meats had developed in sufficient quantity to sell at 
moderate prices to the consuming public all over the United 
States and Canada. Typical of this era was the old-fashioned 
oyster steamer of which there were many in Long Island Sound. 
The largest was 143 feet long, displaced 476 tons, carried a 
crew of 21, and operated six steel dredges. These were lowered 
over the side on chains, towed until full, raised to the deck by 
steam hoisters, and dumped by the crew, with contents shovelled 
back into the pile by hand. Such a steamer, carrying a cargo 
of 7,000 bushels, caught 1,200 bushels of oysters an hour. 


From 1900 we enter a fifty year period of great change. 
Increasing pollution of harbors and inshore areas obliged the 
industry to move away from densely populated sections; many 
firms, unable to do so, disappeared. A time of severe price com- 
petition forced some companies into bankruptcy. Between 1910 
and 1920 occurred a sequence of crop failures. These lean periods 
had been noted as far back as the 1870s. Many theories have 
been advanced to explain why oysters do not reproduce in 
certain years, but complex environmental factors are involved 
and it is impossible to give definite reasons with any assurance. 
As a natural result of scarcity, the price of northern oysters 
rose and the food became a luxury. 

Soon after 1925 the U. S. Public Health Service and State 
Health Departments set up a system of sanitary control to pro- 
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tect the public interest by close supervision of coastal waters 
and packing houses. The growing of oysters for market was 
restricted to approved areas and official permits were required 
for all harvesting and packing operations. Over the years a 
close relationship between growers and official agencies has 
developed. In the thirties Connecticut growers survived the 
depression in spite of several crop failures and an invasion of 
starfish which did much damage. This decade was marked by 
increased scientific investigations carried on by various agencies, 
but especially by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The hurricane of 1938 severely hurt oyster 
crops of all ages. The last great storm before this had occurred 
in the 1820s, 110 years earlier! 

With 1940 came several good setting years, economic activity, 
and profitable operation. Manpower shortages caused by the 
war put strains on all business and intensified the search for 
labor-saving devices. When hostilities ceased in 1945, the north- 
ern oyster industry perfected a number of mechanical improve- 
ments in the handling and protection of its crops. For instance, 
there are mechanical dredges which go overboard, catch oysters, 
come to the deck, unload themselves onto a ship’s conveyor, and 
which return to the water almost without human agency! There 
is improved control of Oyster Drills through suction dredging, 
involving use of an appliance looking like a giant vacuum 
cleaner. Instead of the old steam propulsion of fifty years ago, 
oyster vessels are equipped with new and powerful Diesel engines. 
In place of the slow voyages of former times, for example, a 
large suction dredge leaves New Haven in the early morning, 
runs to Gardiners Bay at the eastern end of Long Island, catches 
2,500 bushels of market oysters, returns to New Haven and 
unloads the same day. 

While the severe storm of November 1950 was a calamity, 
destroying large plantings of seed oysters in Long Island Sound, 
there is reason to believe that the industry will go forward. 
Nature will continue, with man’s help, to produce crops of 
oysters. Human enterprise will persevere in this novel form of 
underwater farming and will succeed in it. Here is a fishery, 
three hundred and fifty years old, almost destroyed by ruthless 
exploitation, which became a successful form of shellfish culture 
through the ingenuity and resourcefulness of our people. In its 
present phase, it shows the ability to meet the changing times 
and conditions which affect all types of human activity. 


Gorpon Sweet 
Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
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Old Sturbridge Village 


When sixty thousand people reach into their pockets for 
folding money to pay their way into a museum it may not be 
quite the millenium, but certainly something extraordinary is 
going on. Yet that is what took place at Old Sturbridge Village 
in six months of 1950; and that is what is happening, in varying 
degrees, all over the country. People are learning that museums 
can be as much fun as watching a baseball game or losing money 
on a nag in the third race. 

The outdoor museum, where visitors are free to explore a full 
sized presentation of some interesting subject, is a relatively 
new concept. Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village, Colonial Williams- 
burg, and, to come closer to New England, Mystic Seaport, 
Old Sturbridge Village, and other similar projects are appeal- 
ing to a whole new group of people who for the most part look 
upon a visit to a museum as the last desperate resort reserved 
for a rainy Sunday afternoon when the beaches are cold, the 
movies pall, and the television set has blown a tube. They are 
now visiting these new museums eagerly as a first resort whenever 
they have the opportunity. 

One of the elements which makes these new museums so ap- 
pealing is their naturalness. Old Sturbridge Village attempts to 
show the manner of ordinary living in a small New England farm 
community of about a century and a half ago. When, after 
leaving the Toll House, the visitor crosses the bridge over the 
Quinebaug River, he enters an actual community with its farm, 
its saw mill and grist mills, its blacksmith shop, its tavern and 
country store, its homes, its church and school, its village green 
and country roads. The miller is grinding corn, the blacksmith 
is working at his forge, the tavern dispenses hospitality, there 
is an atmosphere of human activity and life. The visitor is 
free to wander as he wishes, at his own pace, and to linger 
where he finds something to examine more thoroughly. Perhaps 
the collection of early lighting devices—one of the largest in 
the country and numbering more than 5,000 pieces—holds him. 
He may find it worthwhile to consult the furniture refinisher 
about the best way to do over a piece of antique furniture. The 
potter’s craft may fascinate him. Or he may stop at the loom 
of the Village weaver. For not only does Old Sturbridge present 
a view of the objects of early New England life, but many of 
the old-time crafts are carried on. Weaving, cabinet-making, 
pottery, wood-turning, candle-making, silver and pewter work- 
ing, and other activities are presented as operating crafts for 
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the visitor to see. A sense of life animates what is actually a 
gigantic museum exhibit. 

How this project came into being is a story in itself, with a 
moral for pedagogues and museists never to disdain the ideas of 
amateurs. The germ of Old Sturbridge Village came into being 
when Albert B. Wells, an industrialist of Southbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was bitten by the antiques bug some twenty-five years 
ago. Mr. Wells found himself intrigued by the objects of daily life 
made by the ingenious and versatile craftsmen of America’s pre- 
industrial age. The self-sufficient farmer-craftsman of early New 
England is an appealing figure, and one who has a good deal 
to teach us today. There is strength in his tradition of hard 
work, independence, ingenuity, and skill, all of which were so 
important in establishing the patterns of thinking and acting 
we inherit in the present. Mr. Wells began to collect the tools, 
furnishings, products, and material remains of this way of life. 
Each object revealed some part of a story and Mr. Wells 
gathered many. What began as an innocent leisure diversion 
soon assumed the character of a full-time responsibility. These 
thousands of objects had to be preserved and shared with those 

who might enjoy and learn from them. 

"At first the collections were housed in Mr. Wells’ residence. 
When forty-five rooms were filled with exhibits and still no end 
in sight, it became clear that another solution must be sought. 
It was decided that the most effective way to house the collec- 
tions and to show them properly would be to create a setting 
appropriate to the origin of the objects themselves. The materials 
had been gathered from farmhouse attics, barns, mills, early 
craft shops, and country stores. Those were the places where 
they had been made and used and had been a part of the life 
of early New England. Back they should go into their proper 
places. 

From collecting the utensils and furnishings of early houses, 
Mr. Wells turned to collecting the houses themselves. An old up- 
and-down saw mill was brought from Gilead, Connecticut, to 
stand on the banks of the Quinebaug River in Sturbridge where 
a tract of land large enough for an entire village had been 
acquired. A house in Brookfield, Massachusetts, was disassembled 
beam by beam and re-erected on what was laid out as the village 
green of Old Sturbridge Village, the name eventually given to 
this “new-old” community. A blacksmith shop in Gilmanton, 
New Hampshire, was copied timber for timber and board for 
board since the original was too decayed to be usable. Thus, 
building by building, Old Sturbridge Village came into existence, 
until now it contains nearly thirty structures. Still more are 
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in process of moving and others are planned for the future. As 
in any live community—and Old Sturbridge Village is a living 
organism with its own school, its residents, and its daily quota 
of activity—changes, additions and growth go on steadily with 
no point set where it will be said, “Look. We have finished the 
job. Everything will stay now just as it is.” When that time 
comes, then indeed the project will be “finished,” for the life 
will have gone out of it. And the essential quality of this 
museum village is that it seeks to be a re-creation, a term im- 
plying the existence of life. 

In addition to what might be thought of as the “museum” 
part of Old Sturbridge Village—the mills, the tavern, the church, 
the houses, the country store, their furnishings and supple- 
mentary special collections—an active craft program is also 
carried on with resident workers producing pottery, textiles, 
cabinet-work, metal work in copper, silver, and pewter, and 
other trades important in a village community of the period 
Sturbridge seeks to present. 

These crafts are not merely demonstrations, but they provide 
a means of livelihood for the craftsmen, as they did in the past. 
The Village craftsmen produce objects for sale and use—as did 
their predecessors. Part of the message Old Sturbridge Village 
is attempting to communicate to its visitors is that quality of 
workmanship and materials, vitality of design, and the import- 
ance of individual creativeness are doubly significant today in 
an age when most production has been turned over to machines 
with the worker relegated to the role of push-button attendant. 
One must marvel at the efficiency of the modern assembly-line 
and even stand a little aghast at the mechanical computer that 
substitutes vacuum tubes for human brains. Watching the potter 
raise a piece of clay into a beautifully shaped dish and observing 
the skill with which the cabinet-maker cuts and fits a dove-tail 
joint restores one’s hope that people themselves are not yet 
entirely obsolete. 

The re-creation of the life of an early New England farm 
village and the carrying on of the traditions of the creative 
craft activities that were so important a part of that life are 
the two main concerns of Old Sturbridge Village. Each con- 
tributes to the understanding and enjoyment of the other and 
together they present a story that has meaning for the present. 

Visitors to Old Sturbridge Village discover different things 
during their stay and carry away a variety of impressions. Some 
are chiefly interested in the Village from an “antique” point of 
view. They examine the buildings and exhibits with the pleasure 
that comes from recognizing something with which they are on 


familiar terms. Many extend their knowledge in this sphere by 
seeing types and varieties which are new to their experience. 
Some are seeking information for use in personal avocations, 
collecting, restoring, or decorating. Other visitors, historically 
minded, enjoy the sense of seeing here what might be described 
as a more nearly “whole” picture of the past than that which 
they have seen before. Viewing the village green, with its church, 
tavern, school, store, and homes, the picture of early New 
England is made vivid and real. Watching the miller and ad- 
miring the blacksmith, the past comes to life in a way that 
words or pictures are unable to make it do. Here are things being 
used as they were in actual life. 

A particularly interesting reaction of most visitors is a feeling 
of relaxation or refreshment which they seem to experience. The 
quiet of the village, the fading away of the modern world from 
one’s mind, the rural charm of trees, water and grass, all have 
something to do with a sensation that is part “escape” from 
the problems of the present, and part “refreshment” from im- 
bibing some portion of the spirit that forms the historical 
heritage of our modern world. It is good, sometimes, to go back 
_ to the springs out of which have flowed the currents shaping 
the present. 

Fundamentally Old Sturbridge Village is a venture in educa- 
tion. Albert B. Wells and his brother, J. Cheney Wells, who 
joined with him in amassing the collections and creating Old 
Sturbridge Village, quickly realized the potentialities in what 
for them was first a hobby and then an experience in self-educa- 
tion. Old Sturbridge Village is now an independent, chartered, 
non-profit institution with a professional staff responsible to 
a board of trustees intent upon developing to the fullest possible 
utility and service as a public educational asset its wealth of 
resources. 

In the five seasons it has been open the Village has had visits 
from many school groups. Centrally located at the junctions of 
U. S. Route 15 and 20—at the end of the Connecticut parkways 
— it is within easy access of a large portion of New England’s 
population. Twenty miles west of Wor~cester, thirty miles east 
of Springfield, under two hours’ driving time from Providence, 
Hartford, and Boston, classroom pupils from many parts of 
New England have scheduled trips to the Village in connection 
with their work in social studies, art, manual training, and other 
‘subjects. 

Adult groups as well have found visits to the Village worth- 
while. The Village has played host to many organizations in- 


terested in various aspects of New England life. Collectors clubs, 
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craft groups, and individuals have found the collections and 
activities rewarding to visit. Picnic grounds, a luncheonette, and 
the Tavern Dining Room make all-day visits enjoyable. The new 
Village Lodge makes extended stays equally practicable for those 
desirous of studying its regional historical materials at length. 

New England’s climate is an important factor in the concept 
of an outdoor museum. The Village is extremely attractive in 
winter. It is also extremely cold in houses equipped only with 
fireplaces. From about the middle of May until Armistice Day is 
the “open” season at present, although visitors are welcome at 
any time on a basis dictated by their hardihood. Efforts are 
being made to develop a winter program to make the bulk of 
its resources available all the year. 

Old Sturbridge Village is a young institution with no rigid 
formulas from the past to constrict the pattern of its develop- 
ment. Its hope is to be genuinely useful on as broad a scale as 
possible. In presenting its story to readers who are active in 
the field of the social sciences, the Village is hopeful that they 
will make use of its resources in their own work. The Village 
is also hopeful that they will offer us guidance and suggestions 
that will make us useful in our common purposes as agents in an 
educative process. 

Frank O. Spinney 
Curator, Old Sturbridge Village 
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Book Reviews 


The Year of the Oath, by George R. Stewart in collaboration 
with other professors of the University of California. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1950, pp. 156. 
$2.00. 

Any one who will thumb through the Bulletins of the American 
Association of University Professors which cover the last thirty- 
five years will note that academic freedom and tenure are per- 
sistent and recurrent problems. Discounting violations over re- 
ligious disagreements in strongly denominational institutions, 
difficulties have generally arisen over economic, social, and 
political issues. They have been more frequent in time of crises 
and less frequent in times of peace. In almost all cases they have 
ended in attacks on freedom of teaching by self-perpetuating 
boards of trustees or boards of regents appointed by governors 
to state universities. Of them all, none has received more public 
attention than the recent controversy at the University of 
California. 

The University of California, with its 42,000 students, its 
3,700 teachers, many of them of the greatest distinction, and 
spread over eight campuses, is one of the half-dozen most impor- 
tant educational institutions of the country. The Year of the 
Oath is the story of how a majority of the Board of Regents 
attempted to beat the faculty into subjection and of the fight 
of the faculty to preserve its freedom and self-respect. The story, 
too long and complicated to tell here, covers the period from 
March, 1949, to the summer of 1950. It arose over an effort of 
the Regents to add to the constitutional oath already signed by 
all, a second anti-communist oath which from twenty-five to 
thirty percent of the faculty refused to sign. To the ultimatum 
of sign or be fired, the Regents compromised, but in the end 
virtually came back to their earlier position. Some teachers 
were fired, others resigned. The end of the story has not yet 
been reached. 

Which side, if either, won is difficult to determine. The Regents 
demonstrated regential control at its worst, damaging both the 
University and the State of California. The faculty put up a 
strong fight for the most precious of all freedoms, but made 
mistakes. The newspapers muddled the issue. For a year the 
interests of the faculty were so seriously occupied that enthu- 
siastic teaching and research were almost impossible. President 
Sproul and Governor Warren on the Board of Regents sided 
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with the faculty. The fight made was worth-while and, it is hoped, 
not entirely lost. 

These educators could not have picked a better man to tell 
their side of the story. Widely known as a writer of unusual 
fiction, and to American historians as the author of Names on 
the Land, Professor Stewart has written a clear, fair, forthright, 
and courageous book. It is worth reading for anybody inter- 
ested in American education or in democratic ideals. 


U. Fautxner 
Smith College 


Democracy im Politics and Economics, by Charles P. Taft. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 1950. Pp. 69. 


A distinguished Japanese educator who is genuinely interested 
in building Japan into a truly democratic state recently visited 
many of the leading colleges and universities in this country, 
persistently asking two questions wherever he went: to what 
extent is American democracy the result of Christian influences, 
and can Japan have a democracy without first being Christian- 
ized? The answers he received were extremely diverse; he was 
amazed to find that many apparently have never considered such 
questions. Had he read Democracy in Politics and Economics 
he would have received the definite answer of one man to at 
least the first of his questions. In this small book (a series of three 
lectures delivered at Rice Institute in April, 1949) Charles P. 
Taft, a Cincinnati lawyer and civic leader, and a former presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
presents the case for the fundamental importance of religion in 
our democracy. It would be interesting to know what Taft would 
answer to the second question of the Japanese professor. 

The main argument of the book is easily summarized. The 
significant roots of American democracy lie in the religious ideals 
of the English Puritan Revolution: the cooperation of all classes 
under a rule of law (which had its beginnings even earlier) ; the 
doctrine of equality, or the importance of the individual; and 
the “concept of a full and free discussion among men of good 
_ will seeking God’s purpose.” These ideals, Taft holds, do not of 
themselves give automatic answers to the complex problems of 
living together in our modern urban, industrial economy. But he 
is convinced that solutions will best be found by the application 
of Christian principle to the techniques of cooperation: the set- 
tlement of issues in Christian reasonableness at the conference 


table. Finally, he believes that the chief duty of higher education 
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is to train students in the mastery of Christian-democratic- 
techniques. This can be accomplished only by means of the wider 
adoption in the social studies of the problem-discussion tech- 
nique, with Christian theology and the interpretations of its 
principles as the integrating factor. 

The book has grown out of the experience of a deeply religious 
and intelligent layman, and the material is presented with clarity 
and urgency. If the problems raised by the author are more 
profound than are the analyses he offers and the solutions he 
prescribes, let the reader see if he can do better. If the reader 
makes this attempt, and especially if he does it in sweet reason- 
ableness along with a small group of others, he will be experi- 
encing the kind of education which the author believes is the 
hope of democracy. The reviewer, who believes there is much to 
approve in the author’s remarks on education, highly recom- 
mends Taft’s book for this purpose. He urges that there also 
be included among those present at the conference table one 
hard-headed realist and one persistent skeptic—both, if such 
can be found, filled with sweet reasonableness. 


Grorcr Rocers 
Amherst College 


Essays in Teaching. Edited by Harold Taylor. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1950. 239 pp. $3.00. 


This book is the joint production of members of the faculty 
of Sarah Lawrence College. In it they tell what can be accom- 
plished by taking a student’s interest as a starting point and 
working from that as a center. It is a book well worth digesting, 
to use Bacon’s phrase, because teachers in extremely varied fields 
will find how a good practitioner of the art of teaching has used 
his subject—be it poetry, music, biology, or the study of the 
family—as the foundation for a liberal education. Indeed per- 
haps the most suggestive chapters are those which tell how a 
nursery school and counterpoint have been made as liberalizing 
subjects of study as Plato or T. S. Eliot. Although it will 
probably prove impossible to copy the particular methods used, 
the general approach is shown in such a way as to make its 
adaptation to other circumstances easy. 

The essentials of that approach are brought our fairly clearly. 
Teachers at Sarah Lawrence apparently are not afraid of hav- 
ing convictions of their own. They seem to benefit by having 
minds of their own and to avoid the penalties of dogmatism by 
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practicing two under-developed forms of academic freedom: 
freedom from the compartamentalization of knowledge and free- 
dom for the student to form her own opinion. If a student of 
biology turns to the politics behind successful public health 
work, she is encouraged. If a student of music announces she 
dislikes Wagner, she is told to study him to find out why, and 
is praised when she replaces an unreasoned dislike by a reasoned 
one. The object the authors place before them is to help the 
students discover meaning for themselves. Enlightenment rather 
than conversion is their aim. They try to respect a student’s 
genuine opinions and they follow, with an alteration in gender, 
the old Roman motto, Mazima reverentia debetur puellis. 

There is a pleasing frankness about these case studies of 
teaching. Enough is told to enable one to see the authors as 
live teachers with live students, even to the point where this 
reviewer wants to take issue with one author, quoting to him 
John Buchan’s words that “he makes things clearer than God 
intended them to be.” Which is as it should be, for only when 
case studies are frank and complete can others depend upon them 
and make use of them. 

In the final chapter the problem of applying these methods 
in other institutions is faced. For a skeptical reader—and this 
book is so valuable that it deserves skeptical readers—might 
otherwise put it down, saying: “This is all very well at Sarah 
Lawrence. The whole history of education has shown that inten- 
sive study with good teachers will bring good results, given 
enough time. But can this system work where there is not the 
time and money needed.” Here the editor, President Taylor, has 
attempted to give an answer without being either so specific 
or so general as to make his suggestions inapplicable, and has 
succeeded in presenting some ideas deserving of careful attention. 

In short, both those who disagree with this book and those 
who agree with it will find in it valuable food for thought. 


Ricuarp W. Hats, Jr. 
Wellesley College 


Economics in our Democracy, by Albert Sayer, Charles Cogen, 
and Sidney Nanes. Harper and Brothers Publishers, New York, 
1950. 661 pp. 

This economics text, written by three senior high school 
instructors, is one of the better works of its kind to appear in 
recent years. Although the vocabulary may be difficult for some 
students, the book might well be used as a text by competent 


students, and it would be an excellent addition to the reference 
shelf. 

The book is organized to cover a wide range of subjects in a 
series of lessons, each of which is accompanied by a group of 
economic terms to be understood, a list of problems and ques- 
tions for analysis, as well as some suggestions for activities. 
Few references are included, but supplementation of these by 
other available materials makes this seeming fault unimportant. 

Especially useful from the viewpoint of the economic literacy 
of the citizen are the chapters dealing with the evaluation of 
statistical data. The student is presented with many examples 
of the types used, including graphs and index numbers, but far 
more valuable is the analysis of the methods by which he can be 
misled by the clever manipulation of statistical information. 

While the book devotes a large number of pages to business 
and its problems, the consumer side of the picture has not been 
forgotten. The numerous problems attendant upon the business 
cycle and war economies have not been omitted. This latter 
section on war economy is particularly valuable at the present 
time. 

This book apparently is the result of a careful analysis of the 
’ needs and interests of the high school economics student. It may 
well prove an excellent addition to a field in which really usable 
economics texts are relatively rare. 


M. P. Exuis 
Senior High School 
Framingham, Mass. 


Landmark Books 


Random House has published the first ten in a new series of 
books for children. These “Landmark Books” cover various 
aspects of American history; they are designed, in the pub- 
lishers’ words, “to arouse in our boys and girls not only an 
interest in the course of history, but an understanding of how 
the democracy that is their heritage was forged.” 

The authors have been chosen from people like Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher who combine a warm interest in children’s edu- 
cation with a love for American history, and from specialists 
in a particular field like Adele Nathan, with her intimate knowl- 
edge of the history of railroads in this country, or MacKinlay 
Kantor, who has an intense appreciation of the Civil War period. 
The books are well laid out with large print and they have good 


‘ 


illustrations by well-known artists—James Daugherty, Lynd 
Ward, Armstrong Sperry, and others. 

The resulting accounts, some naturally more vivid in style 
than others, have already proved their appeal; children ranging 
in ages from eight to twelve are finding these books absorbing 
reading. 

There are various criticisms which it might be helpful to 
mention in view of the fact that thirty more volumes of the 
series are in preparation. The importance of making these 
accounts as accurate as possible seems obvious; yet in compar- 
ing, for example, The Voyages of Christopher Columbus with 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, the scholarly biography by Samuel 
E. Morison, one finds several errors in chronology and in facts. 
One would like to know what sources Mr. Sperry used. Although 
this fault of inaccuracy is apparently not characteristic of the 
other volumes, a bibliography in each book would increase the 
historical value of the accounts and would make them more 
useful in teaching. 

Attributing thoughts and conversation to real people of the 
past in order to bring them to life often seems an unwarranted 
presumption on the part of an author. It would add greatly to 
the feeling of reality in the stories if sources could be woven 
into the narrative, bits from letters and eyewitness accounts per- 
haps. Older children, especially, would profit by this manner 
of writing. Again, when interest has been aroused about a person 
or an event, it would encourage further reading if other books 
dealing with that period were mentioned. The reader whose 
imagination is stirred by Paul Revere and the Minute Men, for 
example, would undoubtedly enjoy going on to Esther Forbes’ 
Johnny Tremain. 

Here are books which may well lead young children to a 
never-ending love and understanding of this country’s past. 


Acnes Swirt 
Shady Hill School 


Titles of the “Landmark Book” Series now in print 


The Voyages of Christopher Columbus. Written and illustrated by Arm- 
strong Sperry. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims. Written and illustrated by James Daugherty. 


Pocahontas and Captain John Smith: The Story of the Virginia Colony. 
By Marie Lawson. Illustrated by William Sharp. 


Paul Revere and the Minute Men. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Illustrated 
by Norman Price. 
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Our Independence and the Constitution. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Illus- 
trated by Robert Doremus. 


The California Gold Rush. By May McNeer. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
The Pony Express. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. Illustrated by Leej Ames. 


Lee and Grant at Appomatoz. By MacKinlay Kantor. Illustrated by Donald 
McKay. 

The Building of the First Transcontinental Railroad. By Adele Nathan. 
Illustrated by Edward A. Wilson. 


The Wright Brothers: Pioneers of American Aviation. By Quentin Reynolds. 
Illustrated by Jacob Landau. 


Complete Program 
For the “leacherand Pupil 


FOLLETT UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Our New England Representative 
A. H. TODESCO 


would welcome an cpportunity to describe this unique 
series to you. Write bim at— 
39 ATWOOD STREET 
WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Follett Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue Mew York City 
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Note 


Because of lack of space the customary list of “New Books” 
does not appear in this issue. 


The editors heartily recommend to their readers awareness 
of the publications issued by the United Nations, particularly 
by UNESCO. Information regarding them may be secured 
by addressing the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City, 27 


“OUR DEMOCRACY” 
Edited by Dr- FRANCIS L. BACON, LL.D., LHLD. 
24 Large Charts for Classroom Use, 44x32” in size 


Dl Our Heritage of Freedom, from Que t cur County 
Old England D13 Our 


Government 
Dll Some Achievements under our 
Democracy 


Prices for sets run from $46.75 to $154.50, depending on mounting. 
Write for complete circular. 
D200 “Sweet Land of Liberty." A 24paye book 8¥sx11", for individual student 


taining charts above, and interpretive text . Price from 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIL 
New England Representative: R. M. BEUTTEL 


Publishers Bldg., 219 Forrest Street, Babson Park, Mass. 
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Early America D15 Education in our 

D3 The Great Decision: What kind D16 Our Democracy’s Place in ‘ai 
of Government? World a 
D4 The Bill of Rights D17 World Degen Moves Forward ae 
DS The Agencies of Justice and Law D118 Working T International a 
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